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Thermoelectric  generators  (TEGs)  are  being  studied  and  developed  for  applications  in  which  waste  heat, 
for  example,  from  the  exhaust  of  motor  vehicles  is  converted  into  usable  electricity.  TEGs  consisting  of  TE 
elements  integrated  with  an  exhaust  heat  exchanger  require  optimization  to  produce  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  power  output.  Important  optimization  parameters  include  TE  element  leg  length,  fill  fraction,  leg 
area  ratio  between  n-  and  p-type  legs,  and  load  resistance.  A  finite  difference  model  was  developed  to 
study  the  interdependencies  among  these  optimization  parameters  for  thermoelectric  elements  inte¬ 
grated  with  an  exhaust  gas  heat  exchanger.  The  present  study  was  carried  out  for  TE  devices  made  from 
n-type  Mg2Si  and  p-type  MnSii.g  based  silicides,  which  are  promising  TE  materials  for  use  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures  associated  with  some  exhaust  heat  recovery  systems.  The  model  uses  specified  convection 
boundary  conditions  instead  of  specified  temperature  boundary  conditions  to  duplicate  realistic  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  for  a  waste  heat  recovery  system  installed  in  the  exhaust  of  a  vehicle.  The  1st  generation, 
and  an  improved  2nd  generation  TEG  module  using  Mg2Si  and  p-type  MnSi18  based  silicides  were  fabri¬ 
cated  and  tested  to  compare  TE  power  generation  with  the  numerical  model.  Important  results  include 
parameter  values  for  maximum  power  output  per  unit  area  and  the  interdependencies  among  those 
parameters.  Heat  transfer  through  the  void  areas  was  neglected  in  the  numerical  model.  When  thermal 
contact  resistance  between  the  TE  element  and  the  heat  exchangers  is  considered  negligible,  the  numer¬ 
ical  model  predicts  that  any  volume  of  TE  material  can  produce  the  same  power  per  unit  area,  given  the 
parameters  are  accurately  optimized.  Incorporating  the  thermal  contact  resistance,  the  numerical  model 
predicts  that  the  peak  power  output  is  greater  for  longer  TE  elements  with  larger  leg  areas.  The  optimi¬ 
zation  results  present  strategies  to  improve  the  performance  of  TEG  modules  used  for  waste  heat  recov¬ 
ery  systems. 

©  2014  Elsevier  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Energy  conservation  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
because  of  growing  energy  demands.  This  compels  us  to  promote 
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the  development  of  energy  efficient  systems.  Exhaust  gases  from 
the  tail  pipes  of  motor  vehicles  are  responsible  for  dissipating 
roughly  one  third  of  the  energy  content  of  the  fuel  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  as  heat  [1-3].  Therefore,  various  waste  heat  recovery 
technologies  are  being  investigated  to  capture  that  waste  heat. 
Such  technologies  include  organic  Rankine  cycles  [4],  turbo¬ 
compounding  [5],  direct  use  of  the  waste  heat  as  thermal  energy, 
power  absorption  chillers  [6],  and  thermoelectric  devices 
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[4,7-10].  Thermoelectric  devices  in  particular  have  gathered  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  the  last  few  decades.  They  are  solid  state 
heat  engines  that  use  the  Seebeck  effect  to  directly  convert  heat 
to  electrical  energy.  They  operate  quietly,  without  moving  parts 
[11],  and  are  compact  and  lightweight.  However,  thermoelectric 
devices  have  low  efficiency  (<5%)  in  addition  to  being  expensive; 
this  has  limited  their  widespread  use.  Nonetheless,  the  potential 
use  of  relatively  inexpensive  materials  like  Mg2Si  and  p-type 
MnSii.8  based  silicides  shows  promise  for  cost  reduction  and 
improved  performance.  A  schematic  of  a  typical  TEG  (Thermoelec¬ 
tric  Generator)  module  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  System  level  thermoelec¬ 
tric  heat  exchangers  for  waste  heat  recovery  consist  of  several  TEG 
modules  integrated  with  a  compact  heat  exchanger  that  can 
extract  maximum  heat  from  the  exhaust  flow. 

Substantial  research  has  been  done  in  recent  years  regarding 
the  design  and  optimization  of  thermoelectric  heat  exchangers. 
Applications  of  various  thermoelectric  materials  exhibiting  peak 
thermoelectric  efficiencies  at  different  temperature  ranges  have 
been  studied  in  the  past  for  installation  in  exhaust  heat  recovery 
systems  12-14  .  Stobart  and  coworkers  modeled  and  experimen¬ 
tally  tested  the  TE  performance  of  devices  with  exhaust  tempera¬ 
tures  up  to  800  K.  Thermal  asymmetry  between  the  hot-side  and 
cold-side  accounting  for  the  difference  in  heat  transfer  due  to 
internal  electric  energy  conversion  was  not  considered  by  Stobart 
et  al.  Their  model  was  based  on  the  average  figure  of  merit  (ZT) 
of  the  TE  material  that  assumes  optimal  device  geometry  and  opti¬ 
mal  current  15,16].  Geometric  parameters  that  affect  TE  perfor¬ 
mance  include  n-/p-type  leg  area  ratio,  leg  length,  the  area  of 
individual  legs  and  the  distance  between  adjacent  legs.  Modeling 
efforts  by  Hendricks  et  al.  [7,10]  considered  temperature-depen¬ 
dent  TE  properties  to  determine  optimal  TE  leg  areas,  lengths, 
and  device  designs.  Modeling  carried  out  by  Xuan  and  Cheng 
[17-19],  which  dealt  with  thermoelectric  coolers,  considered  the 
geometrical  optimization  of  the  length  of  TE  legs  only.  Miller 
et  al.  studied  heat  transfer  and  heat  exchanger  optimization  for  a 
combined  TE  and  organic  Rankine  cycle  waste  heat  recovery  sys¬ 
tem.  Miller  et  al.  calculated  the  TE  device  efficiency  based  on  an 
average  ZT  for  state  of  the  art  TE  materials  evaluated  at  typical 
operating  temperatures  [4].  A  report  by  Wang  and  Dai  presented 
an  optimization  study  on  thermoelectric  generator  systems  for 
waste  heat  recovery  in  motor  vehicles.  They  discovered  that  power 
output  was  more  sensitive  to  hot  side  heat  transfer  coefficient  than 
the  cold  side.  They  also  discovered  other  key  optimization  results 
for  TEG  modules  such  as  sensitivity  of  peak  power  to  PN  junction 
height  and  convection  heat  transfer  coefficients  [20].  Chen  and  Li 
et  al.  considered  a  two  stage  TEG  module  system  for  their  study 
and  reported  optimization  studies  for  the  heat  transfer  surface  area 
as  well  as  the  total  number  of  TE  elements  on  each  TEG  stage  for 
peak  power  output  [21  ].  A  study  by  Gou,  Xiao,  and  Yang  presented 
a  system  model  for  low-temperature  thermoelectric  generators  for 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  a  TEG  module. 


use  in  waste  heat  recovery  systems,  which  was  verified  with  some 
experiments.  An  appropriate  range  of  heat  sink  surface  area  as  well 
as  cold-side  heat  transfer  capacity  for  peak  power  output  were  dis¬ 
cussed  [22].  A  study  by  Matsubara  et  al.  based  on  thermoelectric 
stacks  composed  of  segmented  legs  projected  highly  efficient  sys¬ 
tems  (up  to  10%)  [23].  Such  efficiencies  could  produce  enough 
power  to  supplement  a  vehicle  alternator  or  perhaps  replace  it 
altogether  11,24].  Hussain  et  al.  developed  a  model  with  ther¬ 
mally  lumped  TE  devices  that  accounted  for  transient  behavior 
and  thermal  asymmetry.  In  their  model,  the  spatial  variation  and 
temperature  dependence  of  the  TE  properties  in  individual  TE 
devices  was  accounted  for.  Crane  and  coworkers  developed  a  sys¬ 
tem  level  model  integrating  thermoelectric  devices  with  a  heat 
exchanger  for  cross-flow  and  counter-flow  heat  exchanger  config¬ 
urations.  They  used  an  analytical,  thermally  lumped  TE  leg  perfor¬ 
mance  model  that  correctly  accounted  for  thermal  asymmetry. 
Some  of  this  modeling  work  was  validated  with  experimental 
results.  Crane’s  most  recent  model  incorporated  transient  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  report  also  presented  a  novel  high-power-density  sub- 
assembly  of  the  TEG  module  that  has  various  advantages  over  the 
conventional  TEG  assembly  [9,25,26].  Kumar  and  coworkers  pre¬ 
sented  a  thermal  resistance  based  numerical  model  to  study  the 
electrical  power  output  and  pressure  drop  for  various  flow  rates 
for  a  General  Motors  Co.  prototype  TE  generator  designed  for  a 
Chevrolet  Suburban  [27].  This  study  incorporated  junction- 
averaged  temperature  dependent  TE  properties.  A  recent  report 
by  Espinoza  and  coworkers  reported  modeling  efforts  which  take 
into  account  the  temperature  dependent  properties  along  the  heat 
exchanger,  but  not  within  the  legs  [28].  In  addition,  vehicle  manu¬ 
facturers  including  BMW,  Ford,  GM,  and  Ford  have  all  been 
involved  in  studies  on  thermoelectric  heat  exchangers  for  automo¬ 
biles  in  partnership  with  the  US  Department  of  Energy  [11]. 

Optimization  studies  on  TEGs  in  the  past  have  assumed  a 
constant  temperature  boundary  condition  for  simplified  analysis. 
However,  for  a  thermoelectric  waste  heat  recovery  system 
installed  in  the  exhaust  of  a  vehicle,  these  temperatures  will  be 
dictated  by  convection  heat  transfer  on  both  sides  (exhaust  and 
coolant).  Therefore,  a  more  appropriate/realistic  boundary  condi¬ 
tion  to  govern  the  performance  of  TEGs  is  convection  heat  transfer 
rather  than  constant  temperature  boundary  conditions  for  TE  junc¬ 
tions.  Gomez  et  al.  reported  a  modeling  study  incorporating  con¬ 
stant  reservoir  temperatures  instead  of  constant  TE  element 
junction  temperatures.  They  discussed  the  relationship  between 
fill  fraction,  leg  length,  and  the  ratio  of  load  resistance  and  internal 
resistance  for  optimal  performance  [29].  However,  their  model  did 
not  account  for  temperature  dependent  TE  properties.  The  study 
was  carried  out  for  low  temperature  ranges  (~350  K)  based  on 
experimentally  measured  TE  properties  of  a  commercial  TEG 
module. 

None  of  the  previous  work  discussed  here  used  a  TE  model  that 
accounted  for  spatial-  and  temperature-variant  properties  within 
the  TE  material  of  an  individual  TE  couple.  In  addition,  the  majority 
of  them  have  focused  mainly  on  the  optimization  of  the  heat 
exchanger  geometry  only.  The  ones  that  discuss  the  optimization 
of  TEG  module  geometry  itself  do  not  consider  the  interdependen¬ 
cies  between  the  optimization  variables  like  leg  area  ratio,  area  of 
individual  TE  legs,  spacing  between  the  legs,  and  the  load  resis¬ 
tance.  A  comprehensive  study  regarding  the  optimization  of  TEG 
modules  that  includes  such  analysis  is  lacking. 

The  present  study  focuses  primarily  on  modeling  the  perfor¬ 
mance  and  optimization  of  TEG  modules  integrated  with  a  system 
level  heat  exchanger  and  using  Mg2Si  and  p-type  MnSii.g  based 
silicides  as  the  TE  materials.  A  numerical  model  was  developed 
using  a  finite  difference  technique  which  accounts  for  spatial- 
and  temperature-  dependent  thermoelectric  properties.  The  model 
also  couples  hot-side  and  cold-side  convection  heat  flux,  thus 
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accounting  for  the  thermal  asymmetry  using  a  numerical  root  find¬ 
ing  algorithm.  The  model  was  developed  to  understand  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  interdependencies  among  various  parameters  such  as 
the  height  of  the  TEG  modules,  volume  of  TE  material,  the  area 
ratio  between  n-type  and  p-type  legs,  and  the  load  resistance. 
The  set  of  parameters  that  provide  the  greatest  power  conversion 
for  a  given  heat  exchanger  and  operating  conditions  is  determined. 
In  addition,  two  TE  leg  pair  devices,  each  with  a  different  approach 
to  fabrication,  were  assembled,  and  an  experimental  setup  was 
constructed  to  validate  the  numerical  model.  Electrical  contact 
resistances  have  been  experimentally  measured  and  incorporated 
into  the  numerical  model  for  validation  purposes.  One  unique  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  study  is  that  it  is  focused  on  Mg  and  Mn  silicides.  These 
materials  have  potential  cost  advantages  with  comparable  ZT  val¬ 
ues  at  higher  temperatures  [30],  suitable  for  integration  into  heat 
exchangers  employed  in  diesel  and  gasoline  vehicles  as  opposed 
to  conventional  TE  materials,  e.g.  bismuth  telluride,  lead  telluride, 
and  silicon  germanium  alloys. 


2.  Thermoelectric  device  model 


coefficient  evaluated  in  the  middle  of  segment  i,  q,  is  the  heat  flux 
at  the  middle  of  segment  i,  and  pf  is  the  temperature  dependent 
electrical  resistivity  evaluated  in  the  middle  of  segment  z. 

Eqs.  (1)  and  (2)  were  solved  for  each  segment  of  the  leg. 

Either  load  resistance  or  current  density  could  be  specified  in 
the  model.  In  this  case,  load  resistance  rather  than  current  was 
input  to  the  model  since  this  is  a  parameter  that  needs  to  be 
specified  for  a  given  hardware  configuration  and  can  be  easily 
controlled.  Inputting  load  resistance  rather  than  current,  however, 
requires  an  additional  set  of  iterations  which  is  closed  by  the 
following  equation  [32]: 


Rload  "T  R internal 

where  A  is  the  cross  sectional  area  of  either  leg.  Here,  aA T  is  the 
Seebeck  voltage.  Each  TE  element  was  divided  into  a  discrete  num¬ 
ber  of  nodes  in  the  direction  of  the  heat  flow  from  the  hot  to  cold 
side  and  the  temperature  dependent  Seebeck  voltage  at  each  node 
was  calculated.  The  total  Seebeck  voltage  was  calculated  by  adding 
the  individual  Seebeck  voltages.  The  total  power  is  calculated  by  the 
expression: 


To  account  for  the  temperature  dependence  of  the  TE  properties 
in  the  direction  of  heat  conduction  and  the  thermal  asymmetry,  a 
TE  device  finite  difference  model  was  developed.  The  TE  leg  pairs 
were  modeled  at  the  device  level  using  an  iterative  finite  difference 
algorithm  described  by  Hogan  and  Shih  [31].  A  schematic  of  the 
finite  difference  numerical  scheme  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  equa¬ 
tions  that  govern  the  heat  transfer  and  temperature  distribution 
are: 
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In  Eqs.  (1)  and  (2),  AT,  =  T,  -  T,_i,  A q{  =  q,  -  q,_lt  Ax  is  the 
distance  between  two  adjacent  segments,  k,  is  the  temperature- 
dependent  thermal  conductivity  evaluated  in  the  middle  of  seg¬ 
ment  i,  J  is  the  electrical  current  density,  T,  is  the  temperature  in 
the  middle  of  segment  z,  a,  is  the  temperature  dependent  Seebeck 
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P  =  l2R>oad  (4) 

For  a  pair  of  thermoelectric  legs  with  convection  heat  transfer 
on  both  sides  and  isothermal  interconnects  with  negligible  electri¬ 
cal  heating,  the  boundary  conditions  are  combined  heat  flux  and 
temperature.  The  interconnects,  which  are  typically  copper,  are 
assumed  to  be  isothermal  because  the  thermal  conductivity  is 
high.  Generation  due  to  Joule  heating  is  assumed  to  be  negligible 
due  to  high  electrical  conductivity,  and  thermoelectric  energy  con¬ 
version  at  the  interface  of  the  interconnects  and  the  TE  materials  is 
neglected.  On  both  the  hot-  and  cold-side  of  the  TE  leg  pair,  the 
temperature  of  each  leg  must  be  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the 
isothermal  interconnect  interface,  and  this  is  also  the  temperature 
driving  the  conduction  heat  flux.  The  total  composite  heat  flow  is 
given  by: 

Qcomp  =  ^nQn  ^  ^pQp  (5) 

where  A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  n-  or  p-type  leg,  Qcomp  is 
the  total  composite  heat  flow,  and  q  is  the  heat  flux  in  the  specified 
leg.  A  visual  representation  of  the  p-type,  n-type  and  void  areas  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  void  area  is  the  empty  space  between  adjacent 
TE  legs,  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  perfectly  insulated. 


|  P  type  area  |^N  type  area  Q  Void  area 


Fig.  2.  Schematic  of  numerical  scheme  of  TE  leg  pair. 


Fig.  3.  Schematic  of  a  TE  leg  layout  areas  with  void  space. 
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The  total  composite  heat  flow  must  be  equal  to  the  total  heat 
flow  to  or  from  the  hot  and  cold  heat  exchangers  to/from  either 
the  hot  or  cold  side  of  the  TE  element,  given  by, 

Q  _  ( Th,conv  -  Th)  /n 

v ch,comp  —  D 

Kh 

for  the  hot-side,  and 

r)  _  (Jc  —  Tc,conv)  /t\ 

*•2 c,comp  {'  ) 

for  the  cold-side,  where  R  is  the  overall  heat  transfer  resistance  for 
the  hot  or  cold  side  (including  thermal  resistance  due  to  conduction 
and  contact  resistances  associated  with  the  aluminum  plate,  sub¬ 
strate,  and  interconnect  as  well  as  thermal  resistance  due  to  con¬ 
vection  as  shown  in  Fig.  4),  Tconv  is  the  temperature  of  the  hot  or 
cold  fluid,  T  is  the  temperature  of  the  hot  or  cold  side  of  the  TE 
leg  pair,  and  Qcomp  is  the  total  composite  heat  flow  on  the  hot  or  cold 
side  of  the  TE  device,  given  in  Eq.  (5).  Subscripts  h  and  c  indicate 
whether  the  variable  corresponds  to  the  hot  or  cold  side.  The  radi¬ 
ation  heat  loss  from  the  TE  elements  at  various  operating  tempera¬ 
tures  and  fill  fractions  was  computed  assuming  the  TE  elements 
radiate  as  black  bodies.  The  radiation  heat  loss  from  the  TE  leg  sur¬ 
faces  for  all  cases  was  found  to  be  less  than  2%  of  the  total  heat 
input  provided  from  the  hot  side.  Therefore,  radiation  effects  were 
neglected. 

The  temperature  boundary  conditions  are  specified  as  follows: 

Tn,h  —  Tph  =  Th  (8) 


Tn,c  =  Tp,  =  Tc  (9) 

where  as  before,  subscripts  n  and  p  indicate  n-  or  p-type  leg,  and 
subscripts  c  and  h  indicate  cold  or  hot  side.  The  parameter  used 
in  this  study  to  characterize  the  coverage  of  TE  materials  present 
in  a  given  area  of  the  module  is  termed  the  fill  fraction,  and  is  given 
by: 

FF=  fill  fraction  =  -  ^n,+  \ —  (10) 

S\n  ~r  SAp  - 1-  S\void 


Table  1 

TE  Materials  used  in  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  device  fabrication. 


Material 

Type 

Composition 

HMS 

p-type 

Mn(Al0.ooi5Sio.9985)l.8 

MgSi 

n-type 

Mg2(  Si0.4Sn0.4Ge0.2  )o.985Sb0.oi  5 

Table  2 

Dimensions  of  TE  legs  used  in  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  devices. 


Dimension 

1  st  generation 

2nd  generation 

p-Type  n-Type 

p-Type 

n-Type 

Base  area  (mm2) 

5.22  x  5.42  4.52  x  5.26 

5.48  x  5.35 

5.56  x  5.65 

Height  (mm) 

4.97  4.97 

6.22 

6.22 

elements  used  in  the  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  devices  are  shown 
in  Table  1.  The  dimensions  of  the  TE  elements  are  listed  in  Table  2. 
The  1st  generation  TE  device  was  assembled  by  bonding  copper 
interconnects  directly  to  the  TE  elements  using  a  commercial  silver 
paste  with  high  thermal  and  electrical  conductivity.  The  bonded 
piece  was  then  sandwiched  between  electrically  insulating  and 
thermally  conducting  ceramic  substrates.  The  TE  elements  were 
connected  in  series  electrically  and  in  parallel  thermally. 

An  improved  2nd  generation  TE  device  was  constructed  using  a 
two-step  SPS  (Spark  Plasma  Sintering)  process.  First,  the  p-type 
and  the  n-type  samples  were  prepared  using  SPS.  In  the  second 
step,  SPS  was  used  again  to  bond  copper  electrodes  to  the  TE  ele¬ 
ments.  The  sintering  temperatures  for  the  n-type  and  the  p-type 
samples  were  650  °C  and  600  °C,  respectively.  Samples  were  then 
cut  into  rectangular  blocks,  and  commercial  silver  paste  was  used 
to  assemble  the  whole  device.  Unlike  in  the  1st  generation  TE 
device,  where  the  commercial  paste  was  used  for  Cu-TE  element 
bonding,  the  paste  was  used  in  this  case  solely  for  Cu-Cu  bonding. 
The  device  was  then  sandwiched  between  ceramic  substrates. 
Photos  of  both  the  devices  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


3.2.  Electrical  contact  resistance  measurement 


3.  Experimental  validation 

3 A.  Device  fabrication 

Two  different  TE  devices  -  the  1st  and  2nd  generation,  each 
composed  of  a  single  TE  leg  pair  were  fabricated  for  the  purpose 
of  experimental  model  validation.  The  compositions  of  the  TE 


The  four  probe  measurement  technique  was  used  to  measure 
the  electrical  resistance  of  TE  elements  as  well  as  the  contact 
resistances  for  the  1st  and  the  2nd  generation  TE  devices.  A  small 
current  was  supplied  from  a  constant  current  source  and  voltage 
drops  at  various  locations  on  the  TE  devices  were  measured.  The 
slope  of  I-V  curve  was  taken  as  the  electrical  resistance.  The  exper¬ 
imental  data  for  the  2nd  generation  device  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 


Texhaust 


Fig.  4.  System  level  integration  of  thermoelectric  modules  into  the  heat  exchanger. 
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Fig.  5.  The  1st  generation  TE  device  (left)was  fabricated  using  commercial  silver  paste  for  electrode  bonding  while  SPS  was  used  for  electrode  bonding  for  the  2nd  generation 
TE  device  (right). 


Fig.  6.  Voltage  drops  between  different  locations  on  the  2nd  generation  TE  device  for  various  values  of  constant  current  flow.  The  slope  of  linear  fit  was  used  to  derive 
resistance  values.  Refer  to  Fig.  7  for  probe  locations  A  through  F. 


different  lines  show  measurements  taken  between  different  points 
in  the  TE  circuit  consisting  of  the  two-element  device  and 
interconnects. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  experimentally  measured  values  of  electrical 
resistance  of  the  TE  elements  as  well  as  the  electrical  contact  resis¬ 
tance  between  the  given  elements  of  the  devices.  Temperatures  of 
the  hot  and  cold  sides  were  recorded  to  account  for  Peltier  heating. 
However,  the  temperature  differences  were  negligible  for  the  small 
current  flows  used.  The  results,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  show  a  very 
large  decrease  of  almost  two  orders  of  magnitude  in  contact  resis¬ 
tance  when  the  SPS  technique  was  used  for  bonding  the  copper 
electrodes  to  TE  elements  versus  bonding  with  the  paste.  The  opti¬ 
mum  sintering  conditions  for  such  bonding  processes  may  be 
expected  to  vary  for  different  TE  materials.  Finding  the  optimum 
SPS  conditions  can  have  an  impact  on  the  quality  of  bonding.  Con¬ 
tact  resistance  can  be  decreased  further  by  finding  the  optimum 
sintering  conditions  for  electrode-TE  element  bonding.  These  data 
were  incorporated  into  the  device  model  which  is  discussed  in  the 
model  validation  section. 


3.3.  Power  output  measurement  and  model  validation 

An  experimental  setup  was  designed  and  constructed  to  vali¬ 
date  the  numerical  TEG  model.  A  one-dimensional  heat  flow  device 
was  made  using  a  hot  plate  as  the  heat  source  and  a  circulating 
water  heat  exchanger  as  the  heat  sink.  The  TE  device  was  placed 
in  between  the  heating  and  the  cooling  sections.  The  heating  and 


cooling  sides  were  both  thermally  insulated  to  facilitate  larger 
temperature  drops  across  the  TE  devices. 

The  experimental  setup  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  For  various  heating 
loads,  the  temperature  readings  of  the  hot  sides  and  cold  sides  of 
both  the  TE  elements  were  recorded  using  K-type  and  T-type  ther¬ 
mocouple  wires  for  the  1st  generation  and  the  2nd  generation  TE 
devices,  respectively.  Open  circuit  voltage  and  the  voltage  drop 
across  a  load  resistance  were  also  measured.  The  numerical  model 
was  modified  for  the  specified  temperature  boundary  conditions 
for  comparison  with  the  experiments. 

Fig.  9  shows  the  numerical  and  experimental  electrical  power 
output  for  both  the  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  devices  as  a  function 
of  the  temperature  difference  between  the  hot  and  the  cold  sides. 
Power  delivered  by  the  TE  device  to  the  combined  load  resistance 
and  contact  resistance  is  plotted.  Because  of  the  significantly  lower 
electrical  contact  resistance  of  the  2nd  generation  device,  its  power 
delivery  was  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  1  st  generation 
device.  The  numerical  model  under  predicts  the  power  output  for 
the  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  device  by  an  average  of  20%  and 
23%,  respectively,  over  the  range  of  temperatures  measured. 
Because  of  heat  loss  from  the  surfaces  of  the  TE  elements  (where 
the  thermocouples  were  attached),  the  average  hot  and  cold  side 
temperatures  measured  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  the  actual 
area  average  temperatures,  such  that  the  temperatures  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  were  higher  than  the  temperatures  at  the  surface.  In  addition, 
because  of  geometrical  constraints,  the  thermocouples  were 
bonded  to  the  sides  of  each  TE  element,  a  small  distance  away  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  TE  element.  Therefore,  the  temperature 
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Fig.  7.  Experimentally  measured  electrical  resistance  of  constituting  elements  of  the  1st  generation  TE  device  (left)  and  the  2nd  generation  TE  device  (right)  in  ohms.  Total 
electrical  resistance  of  the  1st  device  is  2.568  Q  and  that  of  the  2nd  is  0.0148  Q. 


Fig.  8.  Experimental  setup  for  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  device  power  output  measurement. 


difference  measured  by  thermocouples  was  slightly  lower  than  the 
actual  temperature  difference  across  the  entire  TE  element.  Since 
the  model  calculates  the  Seebeck  voltage  and  the  corresponding 
power  output  based  on  the  measured  temperature  difference,  a 
lower  temperature  difference  is  expected  to  result  in  a  lower  See¬ 
beck  voltage  and  therefore  lower  power  output. 

The  accuracy  of  the  experimentally  determined  power 
depended  on  the  measurements  of  voltage  and  load  resistance. 
The  uncertainty  in  the  voltage  measurements  was  ±0.0005  mV 
based  on  the  accuracy  of  voltmeter.  The  load  resistance  was 
determined  from  the  current  and  the  measured  voltage  across 


the  resistance.  Based  on  the  device  accuracy,  the  load  uncertainty 
in  load  resistance  was  ±0.001  mQ.  From  these  uncertainties,  there 
was  an  average  error  of  approximately  7.2%  in  experimental  power 
output  measurement  over  the  range  of  data. 

The  power  from  the  model  relied  on  the  Seebeck  voltage 
calculated  from  the  measured  material  Seebeck  coefficient  and 
the  temperature  difference  across  the  TE  element.  The  estimated 
uncertainty  in  the  Seebeck  coefficient  was  ±5%.  The  largest  source 
of  uncertainty  in  the  model  derived  power  was  contributed  by  the 
uncertainty  in  the  temperature  gradients  in  the  TE  elements.  While 
the  uncertainty  of  the  thermocouple  measurements  was 
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Delta  T(K) 


Delta  T(K) 

Fig.  9.  Modeling  and  experimental  results  for  power  delivered  to  the  electrical  load 
for  various  temperature  differences  between  the  hot  and  cold  sides  of  the  TE 
elements  for  the  1st  generation  and  the  2nd  generation  TE  devices.  The  cold  side 
temperatures  were  in  the  range  of  315  K-421  K  while  the  hot  side  temperatures 
varied  in  the  range  of  355  K-629  K. 


Table  3 

Summary  of  key  parameters  and  results  from  the  experimental  study. 


Parameter 

1st  Generation  TE 
device 

2nd  Generation  TE 
device 

Hot  side  temperature  range 

370-519 K 

401-687  K 

Cold  side  temperature  range 

311-352 K 

322-262  K 

Maximum  power  output 

0.30  mW  (at 

1.19  mW  (at 

AT  =133  K) 

AT  =  207  K) 

Electrical  resistance  of  the 
whole  device 

2.568  Q 

0.0148  Q 

Electrical  contact  resistance 

2.503  Q 

0.0071  Q 

approximately  ±2  K,  the  uncertainty  in  the  axial  location  of  ther¬ 
mocouples  was  about  ±0.5  mm  which  contributed  an  effective 
uncertainty  in  temperature  gradient  of  approximately  3%  at  each 
end.  These  uncertainties  propagated  yield  an  uncertainty  in  the 
model  power  of  approximately  ±12.5%,  thus,  the  model  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  power  output  were  found  larger  than  experimental  values. 

Unlike  the  1  st  generation  TE  device,  the  Seebeck  coefficients  of 
the  TE  elements  of  the  2nd  generation  TE  device  were  not  the  same 
as  the  properties  measured  on  pure  samples.  The  high  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  SPS  needed  to  sinter  the  copper  electrodes  to  the  TE 
elements  resulted  in  diffusion  of  copper  into  the  TE  elements, 
forming  silicides  of  copper.  The  Seebeck  coefficients  of  the  TE  ele¬ 
ments  after  sintering  them  with  copper  electrodes  was  measured 
to  be  about  70%  of  the  original  value.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of 
sintering  electrodes  to  the  TE  materials  is  that  a  barrier  material 
needs  to  be  used  to  minimize  diffusion.  The  characteristics  of  sev¬ 
eral  barrier  materials  which  may  be  applicable  to  silicide  TE  mate¬ 
rials  are  currently  being  studied.  Important  parameters  and 
findings  of  the  experiment  have  been  summarized  in  Table  3. 

4.  Model  results 

As  mentioned  above,  four  parameters,  leg  length,  fill  fraction, 
leg  area  ratio,  and  load  resistance  were  considered  for  optimization 


Table  4 

Specified  boundary  conditions  for  this  study.  These  are  typical  values  for  coolant  and 
exhaust  averaged  in  the  stream-wise  direction. 


Parameter 

Value 

Hot  side  convection  temperature 

Cold  side  convection  temperature 

Hot  side  overall  convection  coefficient 

Cold  side  overall  convection  coefficient 

600-800  K 

300  K 

2.0  kW/m2  K 

8.0  kW/m2  K 

Fig.  10.  The  effect  of  load  resistance  on  the  power  produced  per  unit  area  of  the  TEG 
module.  Maximum  power  flux  is  produced  when  the  electrical  load  resistance  is 
equal  to  the  internal  resistance.  Cold  side  convection  boundary  condition  is  kept 
constant  at  300  K. 

of  a  TEG.  Boundary  conditions  used  for  this  modeling  study  are 
listed  in  Table  4.  To  simulate  a  typical  finned  heat  exchanger 
geometry,  the  overall  heat  transfer  coefficients  averaged  in  the 
streamwise  direction  for  both  the  hot  and  cold  sides  were  used, 
as  previously  reported  by  Baker  et  al.  [33].  These  numbers  were 
reported  for  a  heat  exchanger  installed  in  the  exhaust  of  a 
Cummins  6.7  L  diesel  engine.  In  the  model,  the  heat  exchanger 
was  discretized  in  the  flow  direction  as  25  individual  streamwise 
sections.  While  the  hot-side  temperature  fell  approximately  loga¬ 
rithmically  in  the  flow  direction,  the  hot-side  temperature  was 
taken  as  constant  over  the  extent  of  each  of  the  sections  at  the 
average  value  for  that  section  [33].  The  thermal  efficiency  resulting 
from  the  optimization  study  of  TEG  devices  presented  in  this  study 
was  approximately  3.8%. 

All  four  parameters  require  optimization  to  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  power  flux.  The  results  showed  that  the  sensitivities  could 
be  very  different  among  the  parameters,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  maximum  power  flux  remained  in  a  narrow  range  of  leg 
area  ratio  between  n-type  and  p-type  legs  even  as  the  other  three 
parameters  varied  widely.  This  is  because  the  temperature 
dependency  of  the  TE  properties  exhibited  a  similar  trend  for  both 
the  n-type  and  p-type  materials.  For  the  boundary  conditions 
provided  in  Table  4,  the  leg  area  ratio  between  n-type  and  p-type 
legs  was  fixed  at  0.42  based  on  the  optimization  results.  In  con¬ 
trast,  for  conventional  bismuth  telluride  TE  materials,  the  leg  area 
ratio  was  found  to  be  roughly  unity.  An  analytical  value  for  this 
ratio  can  be  estimated  using  the  equation  [32], 


This  equation  estimates  an  optimum  leg  area  ratio  of  0.46 
between  n-type  and  p-type  legs.  However,  this  optimal  area  ratio 
is  based  on  an  averaged  values  of  p  and  k  for  the  given  hot-  and 
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cold-side  temperatures.  For  the  given  boundary  conditions  and 
range  of  operating  temperatures,  theoretical  analysis  slightly 
over-predicts  the  optimum  leg  area  ratio  by  approximately  10%. 

The  variation  of  net  power  flux  output  PfiUx,out  for  a  TEG  module 
at  different  values  of  electrical  load  resistance  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 
The  x-axis  has  been  normalized  by  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
module.  Maximum  power  flux  is  achieved  at  a  load  resistance 
nearly  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  module.  For  load 
resistance  below  this  optimum  value,  there  is  a  steep  drop  in  the 
power  output  as  load  resistance  decreases.  The  decrease  is  more 
gradual  with  increasing  load  resistance;  this  behavior  would  have 
implications  for  specifying  load  resistance  for  a  practical  system 
where  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  available  power  to  be  less  sen¬ 
sitive  to  load  resistance.  Without  accounting  for  the  temperature 
dependence  of  the  TE  properties,  an  analytical  expression  repre¬ 
senting  power  flux  output  as  a  function  of  resistance  ratio,  m',  is 
[32], 

D  _  Pout  _  [(ftp  ~  Mn)  (T Hot, leg  ~  T cold, leg)]  Hi'  1 

,fluxout-Area-  (1  +  Area  (12) 

For  a  given  temperature  difference,  length,  and  cross  sectional 
area  of  TE  legs,  the  power  flux  output  is  plotted  against  electrical 
resistance  ratio  for  both  based  on  this  analytical  expression  and 
for  the  model,  in  Fig.  10. 

It  is  clear  from  Fig.  10  that  the  theoretical  and  numerical  results 
follow  the  same  trends.  However,  the  analytical  solution  slightly 


over-predicts  the  power  flux  compared  to  the  numerical  solution. 
This  is  because  the  numerical  solution  uses  temperature 
dependent  TE  properties  as  opposed  to  temperature  averaged  TE 
properties  used  in  theoretical  analysis.  This  discrepancy  can  be 
attributed  to  the  non-linear  dependence  of  ZT  on  temperature  for 
the  silicides  under  consideration.  For  temperature  differences  less 
than  400  K,  the  differences  in  predicted  power  flux  between  the 
analytical  and  numerical  model  are  small,  but  they  increase  with 
increasing  temperature  difference  such  that  the  analytical  model 
may  over-predict  power  by  more  than  10%  for  a  500  K  temperature 
difference. 

Two  different  cases  regarding  the  thermal  circuit  shown  in 
Fig.  4  have  been  considered  in  the  present  study.  In  the  first  case, 
the  model  assumption  is  that  the  thermal  contact  resistance 
between  the  TE  elements  and  the  heat  exchanger  is  negligible.  This 
does  not  include  the  contact  resistance  between  the  aluminum 
plate  and  the  substrate,  which  has  been  included  in  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  Thermal  contact  resistance  between  the  aluminum  plate 
and  the  substrate  has  been  taken  as  a  constant  throughout  this 
study.  This  first  case  is  an  ideal  case  where  parasitic  thermal  con¬ 
tact  resistance  between  the  two  was  not  considered  (R2  =  0  in 
Fig.  4).  For  the  second  case,  the  thermal  resistance  due  to  the  con¬ 
tact  resistance  between  various  constituting  layers  such  as  the 
metal  interconnects  and  electrically  insulating  ceramic  substrates 
was  included  in  the  model.  Contact  resistance  has  been  found  to 
be  a  strong  function  of  operating  temperature,  clamping  pressure, 
surface  finish,  and  material  composition,  among  other  variables 
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Fig.  11.  Contours  of  peak  power  flux  for  a  TEG  module  plotted  against  fill  fraction  and  leg  length  for  negligible  thermal  contact  resistance  case.  The  leg  area  ratio  between  the 
n-type  and  p-type  legs  is  optimized  and  fixed  at  0.42,  and  the  electrical  load  resistance  for  each  case  is  equal  to  the  internal  resistance.  Results  have  been  shown  for  a 
temperature  difference  between  the  exhaust  and  the  coolant  of  300  K,  400  K,  and  500  K  between  the  exhaust  and  the  coolant  in  (a-c)  respectively,  (d)  Summarizes  the  results 
from  (a-c). 
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Fig.  12.  Contours  of  peak  power  flux  for  a  TEG  module  plotted  against  fill  fraction  and  leg  length  when  thermal  contact  resistance  is  included  into  the  model.  The  leg  area 
ratio  between  the  n-type  and  p-type  legs  is  optimized  and  fixed  at  0.42,  and  the  electrical  load  resistance  for  each  case  is  equal  to  the  internal  resistance.  Results  have  been 
shown  for  a  temperature  difference  between  the  exhaust  and  the  coolant  of  300  K,  400  K,  and  500  K  between  the  exhaust  and  the  coolant  in  Fig.  ll(a-c)  respectively. 
Fig.  11(d)  Summarizes  the  results  from  Fig.  ll(a-c). 


Fig.  13.  Volume  of  TE  material  per  m2  and  optimum  leg  length  for  optimal  power 
flux  vs.  Fill  fraction  at  various  TE  leg  temperature  differences. 


[34-36].  After  a  comprehensive  literature  review,  a  combined  con¬ 
tact  resistance  in  the  range  of  0.0001  m2  K/W  and  0.00001  m2  K/W 
was  considered  reasonable  for  modeling  purposes  in  this  study 
(R2  =  0.0001-0.00001  m2  K/W  in  Fig.  4). 

Modeling  results  for  the  two  cases  are  shown  in  Figs.  1 1  and  12, 
respectively.  For  the  first  case,  which  characterizes  an  ideal  sce¬ 
nario  where  the  thermal  resistance  between  the  TE  elements  and 
the  exchangers  is  negligible,  the  optimization  results  are  shown 


Fig.  14.  Peak  power  flux  is  plotted  against  total  contact  resistance  of  a  module  for 
various  fill  fractions  and  the  range  of  contact  resistance  considered  in  this  study. 

in  Fig.  ll(a-d).  A  very  important  observation  made  in  this  case  is 
that  there  are  multiple  solutions  in  the  geometrical  optimization 
of  TEG  modules.  Various  combinations  of  optimal  leg  length,  fill 
fraction,  leg  area  ratio,  and  load  resistance  (or  current)  can  be 
achieved,  which  provide  the  same  theoretical  peak  power  flux, 
given  model  assumptions.  As  discussed  earlier,  the  leg  area  ratio 
and  the  ratio  of  electrical  load  resistance  to  internal  resistance 
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for  peak  power  flux  output  are  0.42  and  unity,  respectively. 
Fig.  ll(a-c)  provide  contour  plots  which  show  the  optimization 
results  for  temperatures  differences  of  300  K,  400  K,  and  500  K, 
respectively.  For  a  given  temperature  difference,  these  contour 
plots  show  that  the  maximum  power  output  is  achievable  at  all  fill 
fractions,  as  long  as  the  leg  length  is  optimized,  too.  In  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  fill  fraction  to  leg  length  is  kept  constant.  This  plot  illus¬ 
trates  that  fewer  legs,  i.e.,  a  small  fill  fraction-with  legs  of  shorter 
length  have  the  potential  to  achieve  the  same  peak  power  flux  out¬ 
put  as  a  greater  number  of  longer  legs,  when  integrated  into  a  heat 
exchanger.  Essentially,  a  smaller  volume  ofTE  material  can  provide 
the  same  power  flux,  given  the  geometrical  configuration  is  accu¬ 
rately  optimized.  This  is  shown  in  the  Fig.  13  where  the  volume 
of  TE  materials  is  plotted  against  fill  fraction  for  optimal  cases. 
For  example,  the  same  power  flux  can  be  produced  with  40  cm3 
of  TE  material  as  with  400  cm3  of  material  per  m2  heat  exchanger 
area.  The  relationship  between  fill  fraction  and  leg  length  that 
results  in  optimal  TEG  performance  presented  in  this  study  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  results  of  Gomez  et  al.  [29].  Results  for  various 
temperature  differences  are  summarized  in  Fig.  11(d). 

For  the  second  case,  where  contact  resistance  between  the  TE 
elements  and  the  hot-  and  cold-side  heat  exchangers  is  included 
in  the  model,  the  optimization  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Similar 
to  Fig.  11,  contour  plots  for  temperature  differences  of  300  K, 
400  K,  and  500  K,  respectively,  were  produced  for  this  case,  as  well. 
Peak  power  flux  output  was  plotted  against  leg  length  and  fill  frac¬ 
tion  for  various  temperature  differences  between  the  exhaust  and 
the  coolant  as  summarized  in  Fig.  12(d).  The  plots  show  that  the 
power  output  increases  as  fill  fraction  and  leg  length  are  both 
increased.  This  shows  that  a  greater  number,  i.e.,  larger  fill 
fraction-of  longer  legs  produces  greater  power  output  than  fewer 
short  legs,  when  the  contact  resistance  is  taken  into  account.  It  is 
desirable  to  maximize  the  temperature  drop  across  the  TE  ele¬ 
ments  for  peak  power  output.  For  a  given  heat  flux  extracted  from 
the  exhaust  gas  at  specified  exhaust  and  coolant  temperatures,  the 
total  thermal  resistance  in  between  has  to  stay  the  same.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  fill  fraction,  and  hence  the  contact  area,  leads  to  smaller 
contact  resistance.  This  allows  for  the  thermal  resistance  of  the 
TE  elements  to  increase  by  increasing  their  length.  The  total 
thermal  resistance  is  still  the  same,  but  the  temperature  drop 
across  the  TE  elements  is  larger  because  of  their  greater  thermal 
resistance.  This  conclusion  is  relevant  to  the  practical  application 
of  such  TE  devices  where  thermal  contact  resistance  can  be  a  major 
design  parameter. 

For  exhaust  and  coolant  temperatures  of  800  K  and  300  K 
respectively,  the  peak  power  output  for  the  case  where  parasitic 
thermal  contact  resistance  between  the  TE  elements  and  the  heat 
exchangers  is  considered  negligible  is  predicted  to  be  14.8  1<W/ 
m2.  Fig.  14  shows  the  sensitivity  of  peak  power  to  the  thermal 
contact  resistance  for  the  proposed  range  of  contact  resistance. 
At  higher  fill  fractions,  for  instance,  90%,  peak  power  is  almost  lin¬ 
early  dependent  on  contact  resistance.  For  lower  fill  fractions,  the 


Table  5 

Summary  of  key  parameters  and  results  from  the  modeling  study. 


Parameter 

Value 

Cold  side  temperature 

300  K 

Hot  side  temperature 

500-800  K 

Hot  side  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient 

2.0  kW/m2  K 

Cold  side  overall  heat  transfer  coefficient 

8.0  kW/m2  K 

Contact  resistance  considered  for  the  study 

0.0001-0.00001  m2  K/W 

Maximum  theoretical  power  per  m2 

14.8  kW/m2  (no  contact 
resistance) 

Peak  thermal  efficiency 

3.8% 

Leg  area  ratio  (n-type/p-type) 

0.42 

Internal  electrical  resistance  to  load 
resistance  ratio 

-1 

dependence  is  nonlinear.  According  to  the  results,  for  a  50%  fill 
fraction,  incorporating  a  parasitic  resistance  of  0.00001  m2  K/W 
between  the  TE  elements  and  the  heat  exchanger  on  each  side 
drops  the  peak  power  output  by  1.2%  to  13.9  kW/m2;  increasing 
the  parasitic  resistance  to  0.0001  m2  K/W  reduces  the  peak  power 
output  by  nearly  36%.  Key  parameters  and  findings  for  the  model¬ 
ing  study  have  been  summarized  in  Table  5. 

5.  Conclusions 

This  paper  introduces  a  numerical  model  for  predicting  power 
output  of  thermoelectric  heat  exchangers  using  specified  convec¬ 
tion  and  temperature  boundary  conditions.  The  study  was  carried 
out  for  a  heat  exchanger  installed  in  the  exhaust  of  a  Cummins 
6.7  L  diesel  engine  designed  for  TEG  modules  that  are  to  use  Mg2Si 
and  p-type  MnSii.g  based  silicides  as  TE  materials.  The  model  was 
used  to  optimize  TEG  module  fill  fraction,  leg  length  of  TE 
elements,  leg  area  ratio  between  n-  and  p-  type  legs,  and  load  resis¬ 
tance.  The  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  pair  devices  were  designed 
and  fabricated  using  Mg  and  Mn  silicides  to  experimentally  vali¬ 
date  the  model.  A  large  improvement  in  electrical  contact  resis¬ 
tance  was  observed  when  the  SPS  technique  was  used  to  perform 
the  TE  element  -  Cu  electrode  bonding  compared  to  using  a  highly 
conductive  commercial  silver  paste.  The  electrical  contact  resis¬ 
tance  for  a  single  TE  pair  device  was  measured  to  be  2.503  Cl  and 
0.0071  Q  for  the  1st  and  2nd  generation  TE  devices,  respectively. 
These  values  were  incorporated  into  the  numerical  model  for 
model  validation. 

Two  different  cases  were  considered  for  the  numerical  TE 
device  model.  For  the  first  case,  the  thermal  contact  resistance 
between  the  TE  elements  and  the  heat  exchangers,  was  considered 
to  be  negligible.  For  this  case  the  optimization  study  concluded 
that  a  smaller  number  of  shorter  legs  are  capable  of  producing 
the  same  power  per  unit  module  area  as  a  greater  number  of  longer 
legs.  The  numerical  model  predicted  a  maximum  power  generation 
of  14.8  l<W/m2  for  exhaust  and  coolant  temperatures  of  800  K  and 
300  K  respectively. 

For  the  second  case,  the  thermal  contact  resistance  was  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  model  to  simulate  realistic  operating  conditions. 
For  this  case,  it  was  observed  that  a  greater  number  of  longer  legs 
will  produce  higher  power  than  fewer  short  legs.  The  peak  power 
output  increased  with  increasing  TE  leg  length  and  fill  fraction. 
At  90%  fill  fraction,  the  peak  power  output  was  11.18  l<W/m2  for 
exhaust  and  coolant  temperatures  of  800  K  and  300  K,  respectively. 
Inclusion  of  thermal  contact  resistance  in  the  model  predicted  a 
drop  in  peak  power  of  1.2%  and  36%  for  contact  resistances  of 
0.00001  m2  K/W  and  0.0001  m2  K/W,  respectively. 

For  both  cases,  optimum  leg  area  ratio  between  n-  and  p-type 
legs  was  determined  to  be  0.42  for  exhaust  gas  temperatures  of 
600-800  K  and  coolant  temperature  of  300  K.  A  load  resistance 
nearly  equal  to  the  internal  resistance  of  the  module  was  found 
to  produce  maximum  power  per  unit  area  of  the  heat  exchanger. 
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